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THE VALUE OF HISTORICAL 


STUDY 


SoME phase of education seems always under 





investigation—and rightly so. Recently the 
teaching of history was investigated under the 
auspices of The New York Times. The findings, 
uncomplimentary to our schools, aroused a 
variety of comments. Probably in a period of 
war, when patriotism is tested in many ways, 
more is expected from our history teachers than 
Both the findings of the 


investigation, and the martial period in which 


in a period of peace. 


we live make a statement about the teaching of 
history imperative. Since the schools are just 
one agency for the development and distribu- 
tion of knowledge, their importance may be 
greatly exaggerated. Our people solved one of 
their greatest questions, the creation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, before the public-school sys- 
tem was established. The schools, like the his- 
torians to whom Henry Adams once spoke, 
stand in the presence of four great organized 
forees—state, church, property, and_ labor. 
Drives to control edueation, not always in its 
best interests, originate in these groups. As the 
schools, buffeted by these drives and puzzled at 
times which way to turn, seek to hand down the 
cultural traditions and give meaning to life, 
they need the constructive criticism of the entire 
press; the “fourth estate” can go a long way 
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in making citizens historically minded and lead- 
ing them to the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful. 

The teaching of history may stress dates, 
names, and events without pointing out either 
the relationship one bears to the other or the 
To know the 
facts of history is one thing; to interpret them 


movement to which they belong. 
is another. In the first ease the study of history 
is only a memorizing process; in the other it is 
the rational arrangement of the materials of 
history, scientifically determined and selected, 
so that they give meaning to the experience of 
The materials of history are as multi- 
They in- 


the race. 
tudinous as the traces left by man. 
elude his thoughts, feelings, and actions. No 
person can master all history. Seeley thought 
history was the biography of states; Freeman 
saw in it merely past polities; historians of our 
day believe it is, as Gooch points out, “the ree- 
ord and interpretation of the life of human- 


ity.” History is a “study of how man has come 
to be as he is,” said James Harvey Robinson, 
With 


facts to draw from, it is the business of teaching 


“and to believe as he does.” unlimited 
to use them to make intelligible our racial heri- 
tage. Examinations to test only the ability of 
the pupil to reeall facts (dates, names, and 
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events) do violence not only to the method and 
aims of the history teacher but also to an essen- 
tial function of education in a democracy: to 
produce citizens who have not necessarily an 
encyclopedic knowledge but a mastery of the 
techniques and an understanding of the prin- 
ciples that free and ennoble the spirit of man. 
The Times test was largely an examination of 
this kind. 
of history set forth in this paper the scores 
The fac- 
tual road must be traveled to reach the hill of 
understanding. But he is a tithing traveler only 
who puts facts paramount to the weightier mat- 


Had it, however, tested for the values 


would probably have been no better. 


ters of historical study—judgment in historical 
evidence, faith in progress, and mercy in inter- 
pretation. 

The permanent value peculiar to historical in- 
struction is to make the present social and politi- 
eal world intelligible. As a discipline for this 
purpose it is as unique and indispensable as 
are science for the understanding of the material 
world and literature for the world of forms and 
ideas. To make the present world intelligible 
through history, recognition must be given to 
certain guiding principles essential to instrue- 
tion in the subject. 

(1) The 
been so for about a century—has been “develop- 
The present is rooted deeply in the 


dominant idea of history—it has 
ment.” 
past; it has been a becoming; it is a continuous 
process. The continuity of history makes pos- 
sible the search for origins because all events 
and conditions, personalities and institutions, 
have their beginnings in preceding events and 
His- 
tory points out the signs and landmarks that 
This may 


conditions, personalities and institutions. 


show the changing nature of society. 
be done by showing successive societies in 
action; for example, the agricultural society of 
Washington’s day with its candles, horse-drawn 
vehicles, and wind-driven ships becoming the 
industrial order of our day with its electric 
lights, automobiles, and self-propelled ocean lin- 
ers. In this way history gives an understanding 
of what society has been and is, how it works, 
and what are the causes and consequences of 
social action. It seeks to explain how things 
eame to be what they are by arranging them in 
their proper perspective and causal sequence. 
Historical instruction challenges youth with the 
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idea of development to help them live and work 

intelligently in a and 

political institutions are constantly changing. 
(2) Development is associated with the con- 


world in which social 


cept of modern progress, so ably called to our 
attention by Descartes and Condorcet. Twenty 
years ago James Harvey Robinson thought it no 
longer necessary for most human progress to 
be a mere “muddling through,” as Wells called 
it, for man equipped with a critical and open 
frame of mind and bolstered by the experience 
of the intellectual. revolution of the past three 
centuries—the greatest in the history of the 
world—may hope better to understand his pres- 
ent perilous quandary and the ways of escape 
that offer themselves. Edward P. Cheyney was 
a student of human affairs in the light of what 
they had been and what they might be. As a 
consequence of his study of historical phe- 
nomena he stated, sixteen years ago, certain 
Among them was the law 
of moral progress. “Obseurely and slowly,” 
says this historian, “yet visibly and measurably, 
moral influences in human affairs have become 
.” Some stu- 


“laws of history.’ 


stronger than material influences 
dents may not agree with Cheyney that present 
historical interpretation warrants the formula- 
tion of a law of moral progress (or any other 
law), yet all will admit that so far the future 
has always been different from the past and 
that it will doubtless continue to be so; and 
that, when an ancient taboo, the sacred geese 
of Rome, the Nicene creed, the divine right of 
kings, slavery, war, and many other issues are 
studied, it is easy to acknowledge their existence, 
the disappearance of some of them, and the like- 
lihood that some will be modified in the future. 
At least this point of view gives students a bet- 
ter appreciation of the present and fills them 
with the hope, announced by Henry van Dyke, 
that the growth of justice and kindness will in 
the long run prevail over the decline of self- 
restraint. And those “who hope for nothing,” 
as Charles A. Beard says, “do nothing.” 

(3) Another essential in guiding historical 
instruction as it makes the present social and 
political world intelligible is contained in a 
statement made by Henry Johnson: “History is 

1 Presidential address, American Historical Asso- 


ciation, December, 1927. Published in American 
Historical Review, January, 1928. 
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occupied fundamentally with differences.” Sav- 
age races differ from civilized ones; customs and 
manners of the people around the Mediter- 
ranean differ from those in the Seandinavian 
area; the institutions of the Middle Ages differ 
from those of modernity. Methods of agricul- 
ture have changed beyond measure during the 
past 200 years. The position of woman in the 
social order today is a sharp contrast to that 
in ancient times. The treatment of criminals 
has changed in many ways since the days of 
John Howard; organized religions, since Martin 
Luther; methods of lighting, since Thomas Alva 
Edison. All these differences and many more 
make history. 

A momentous difference for the historical 
student to consider, as Alfred North Whitehead 
has so well pointed out, is the recent shortening 
of the time-span between notable changes in 
social customs. In the prescientifie ages, several 
hundred years must have elapsed between the 
sporadic inventions of such technologies as 
chipping flints, discovery of fire, taming ani- 
mals, and the use of metallurgy. In Europe 
from the first century to the close of the Middle 
Ages (1,300 years), few technological advances 
were made. But from 1400 to 1700 (300 years), 
due to gunpowder, printing, and the new tech- 
niques in navigation and commerce, pronounced 
advances occurred. From 1780 to 1830 (50 
years) steam power and machinery brought de- 
cided changes. After that period in every gen- 
eration the chronicler has recorded technological 
inventions which markedly changed social cus- 
tom. The time-span today is no longer than 
that of a human life. Man ean no longer be 
taught only to adapt himself to fixed conditions. 

Moreover, history finds differences in human 
satisfactions. Sensual enjoyment for some; 
bodily necessities for others. The way of com- 
pulsion for some; the habit of persuasion for 
others. Conduct at random for some; conduct 
based on discriminating ideals for others. Faith 
in the seen for some; faith in the unseen for 
others. Consideration of differences of this sort 
oceupy the history of ideas and civilizations and 
contribute to an understanding of the upward 
adventure of life. 

(4) Writing history wrings from the subject 
additional help in understanding the present. 
It is the best way to learn the nature of histori- 
cal evidence. How does the historian obtain 
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facts about the Stone Age man, or the Jewish 
synagogue, or Magna Charta, or Galileo, or 
Communism, or Pearl Harbor? How does he 
know his facts are genuine? What tests does 
he apply to them? Experience with sources of 
history, necessary for the writing of it, calls 
for that critical study characteristic of the seien- 
tific habit of mind. Sometimes the examination 
of historical sources leaves the investigator with- 
out sufficient evidence to form specific conelu- 
sions. In such a ease he suspends judgment or 
reaches a probability. But he has learned the 
process, in the words of Fred Morrow Fling, 
“by which historical truth is distinguished from 
fable or falsehood.” He would have little difti- 
culty in evaluating correctly the life of Wash- 
ington written by Mason L. Weems and another 
biography of the first President, the author of 
which is Paul Leicester Ford. Historical syn- 
thesis properly done leaves no place for “de- 
bunking writers” for it provides readers with 
historical facts that are trustworthy. 

When a reader is aware of the nature of his- 
torical evidence he knows the method by which 
the past was reconstructed, and he has a basis 
for the selection of what he reads to tell him 
how the present came to be. By this same token 
he is able to bring seasoned judgment to bear 
on the contemporary world. 

An approach to the study of history in keep- 
ing with these principles no doubt will “age” 
the student. He will view his day with maturity. 
He will be as old, measured in terms of viearious 
experience, as the events, movements, and insti- 
tutions he studied. He will study history for 
its own sake for he will say with Browning’s 
Grammarian : 


Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 
Others mistrust and say, ‘‘ But time escapes! 
Live now or never! ’’ 
He said, ‘‘What’s time? Leave now for dogs and 
apes! 


Man has forever! ’’ 


Citizens who properly apply history will find 
the struggles of the race interesting; they will 
warm their hearts in the literary fires built by 
choice historians; they will intelligently recog- 
nize the problems of their day; and in coura- 
geous pride find their place in an adyancing 


present. 
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THE NEW AXIS TOURIST 
INVASION 


Berore war broke out, Axis interest in other 
countries was heralded by a tourist invasion. 
These tourists sent back information of every 
sort that might be valuable to their homeland. 
We are now witnessing a new type of Axis- 
tourist invasion, for hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners of war are being sent to the countries 
of the Allied Nations, particularly to the United 
States. These new tourists might be sent back 
with information valuable, not only to their 
homeland, but to the United Nations and to the 
world as a whole. Specifically, they might be 
taught that democracy is not decadent, and they 
might be shown the ways in which democracy 
works. 

The men who come to the United States as 
prisoners of war are between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. When they return to their homes, 
they will form the effective and forceful ele- 
ment of the younger generation, for younger 
boys will not be a force in the operation of 
society because of their youth; older men will 
largely be diseredited. The war veterans, indi- 
vidually and as a group, like the American 
Legion of World War I, will constitute a power- 
ful foree in the direction of their countries. 

It is probable that these war prisoners are 
not friendly toward democracy. Throughout 
their formal education they have been imbued 
with the idea that a democratic society is de- 
The 


failures and shortcomings of such a 


generate and powerless to act in a crisis. 
worst 
society have been brought to their attention. 
Furthermore, they have witnessed the failure 
of democratie governments in Germany and 
France to solve great problems, such as that of 
inflation and that of unemployment. They have 
seen the democratic parties of Germany and 
Italy, and the democratic governments of France 
and Spain, ingloriously defeated while the pro- 
ponents of demoeracy quibbled over words. 

It could be pointed out that these failures 
are not inherent faults of democracy but are 
rather the results of corrupt politicians and 
outside meddling by selfish interests, but we 
‘annot expect the war prisoners to see that, for 
their edueation and their general environment 
have been carefully shaped to demonstrate that 
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weakness, quibbling, and impotence are the 
characteristics of democratic government. The 
prisoners of war have, perhaps, learned that 
aroused democracies can at last create an effec- 
tive war machine, but they do not yet know that 
a government of the people can solve problems 
of peace and maintain order. 

Louis Adamie has made the suggestion in 
“Two Way Passage” and elsewhere that one 
effective way of securing the peace would be to 
send back to their homes many naturalized and 
first-generation foreigners who have experienced 
democratie ways of life in this country and who 
have become loyal supporters of such a society. 
Adamie’s suggestion is thoroughly sound, and it 
is encouraging to note that it is being received 
with favor in high places. If, on the other 
hand, we set about to disabuse the minds of the 
prisoners of war of the falsehoods and distor- 
tions which they associate with democracy, and 
substitute in their place a faith that democracy 
ean work if given a chance, we should be able 
to send back a large number of native Germans 
and Italians who could work within their own 
groups to establish and maintain peace in ac- 
cord with the principle of the dignity of the 
individual man. This second string to our bow 
could be as strong as the first one which Adamic 
has suggested. 

The preparation of courses to be given to 
Axis prisoners could be comparatively simple 
and inexpensive, for much of the material that 
might be used has already been collected for use 
in the Americanization of immigrants and in 
similar courses within our schools. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that thesc materials 
are to be presented to mature men, and men 
who have learned to be tough minded. Ma- 
terials for such instruction could not be taken 
direct from the Americanization programs just 
mentioned, for such programs are intended for 
people who already have faith in democracy, 
while the students in the new program may be 
assumed to be strongly opposed to such ideas. 

With these thoughts and precautions in mind, 
it is possible to suggest some of the principles 
that might be embodied in a program of educa- 
tion for our prisoners of war. In the first place, 


aN 
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such education should not at the outset be labeled 
“demoeratie,” for such a word would produce 
well-known signal reactions, similar to those of 
the National Manufacturers and 
the term “Red.” Instead of a specific course in 
demoeracy, a fairly wide variety of courses 


Association 


might be offered in English, science, the arts, 
and the social studies. The foundation of all 
these courses should be a strong faith in the 
dignity of the individual man. Sueh instrue- 
tion should be conducted in the language of the 
men to be taught so that as many as possible 
could take advantage of this program of eduea- 
tion and so that the men would feel that we 
honored and respected their language. Par- 
ticularly in the social studies, the material pre- 
sented should be as factual as possible, for facts 
are not easily disputable. The picture of 
democracy in action should not be painted too 
gaudily, for it must be remembered that many 
of these prisoners are to be allowed to work, and 
in their contacts thus gained with the outside 
world, there should be a minimum of contradic- 
tion with the facts and ideas which are presented 
in the instructional program. 

As a matter of fact, the educational program 
might well be an interpretation of the evidences 
of demoeraey which the prisoners observe about 
them. The subject matter should be simple, 
dealing with such ideals as the sacredness of 
the home; the right of every man to work and 
as far as possible to choose the work for which 
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he is best fitted and to achieve as far as his 
ability will allow him; the right of all children 
and adults to free education; the vight of free 
speech, even to the point of criticizing the 
government; and the right to worship. In 
other words, the program of edueation advo- 
cated here for war prisoners would consist of 
examples of the four freedoms in operation, 
for these freedoms, basie desires of most men, 
do operate in democracies, while Germans and 
Italians have seen them stamped out in their 
own countries. 

The goals of an instructional program for war 
prisoners would be two: a breaking down of the 
emotional set against democracy together with 
a positive attitude favorable to the ideas of 
democracy; and a knowledge of the ways and 
methods of successful democratie government. 

If these two goals were reached for even a 
small part of the great number of Axis prison- 
ers now in the United States or soon to be sent 
here, we should have forged another link in the 
chain of programs and plans to insure peace 
and good will throughout the world. The War 
Department, the Department of State, and the 
Office of Education, together with many educa- 
tional institutions, might well start the prepara- 
tion of such a program of education as has been 
suggested here so that the export of ideas and 
information by the new Axis tourist invasion 
might be constructive in the world in which we 


all wish to live. 





THE DRASTIC CURTAILMENT OF 
THE ASTP 

THE announcement on February 18 that the 
Army Specialized Training Program, now en- 
rolling 145,000 students in 300 colleges and uni- 
versities, would be eut by April 1 to 35,000 
students, has posed, perhaps, the most serious 
problem that the higher institutions of the coun- 
try have had to face since Pearl Harbor. Many 
of the colleges affected by the ruling will doubt- 
less find a way to “earry on,” but it seems in- 
evitable that, unless some means of salvage are 
provided, many will be foreed to close their 
doors for the duration. And the “duration,” 
it is pointed out by more than one college execu- 
tive, now promises to “endure” for a long time 


to come. Two prominent university presidents, 
Harry Woodburn Chase, New York University, 
and Harold W. Dodds, Princeton University, 
are reported (The New York Febru- 
ary 20) to believe that the Federal government 
should take steps to aid financially the crippled 
institutions, since, in Chancellor Chase’s words, 


Times, 


because of the contracts already entered into, 
the “moral obligation to the colleges which now 
rests upon the War Department is definite and 
clear.” 

Unless the prospect for a speedy end of the 
war improves, the military authorities are likely 
to recognize the need for modifying the recent 
ruling, at least to the extent of providing re- 
placements in the fields of science and teehnol- 
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ogy. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prizeman in 
physies (1927) and professor of physics, the 
University of Chicago, in his address as retiring 
president, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, January 1, 1944, made 
the following statements (Science, January 14) : 

We find ourselves in a world conflict with 
the mighty powers of science strengthening the 
arms of both contestants. ‘‘A hundred physicists 
in this war are worth a million soldiers.’?’? This 
oft-quoted statement was made by one of our lead- 
ers early in the struggle... . With equal justifica- 
tion, however, one might have singled out the vital 
contributions to the war effort made by research 
in chemistry, mathematies, immunology, aerody- 
namics, or some other field of science and technol- 
ogy. We have learned that knowledge is strength, 
and that intensive seientifie research is the only 
way of supplying certain types of knowledge that 
are essential to waging modern war. 

As announced, the students to be retained in 
the ASTP will be mainly those in advanced 
medicine, dentistry, and engineering. But it is 
obvious that, for a prolonged war, the elemen- 
tary training that is basie to advanced training 
cannot be neglected, and this, as Dr. Compton 
suggests, must cover a wide range of specific 


fields.—W. C. B. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

THE significance of junior-eollege terminal 
courses for returning service men and women 
was emphasized by President Roosevelt in a 
special message that he sent to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at its recent 
meeting in Cineinnati. 


The junior eollege has now become a_ robust 
youngster in the family of American educational 
institutions, My particular interest at present cen- 
ters in the part that the junior college may play in 
providing suitable education for many of the re- 
turning soldiers and sailors. 

These men and women will wish, in many eases, 
terminal courses which combine technical or other 
vocational preparation with courses which assure a 
basic understanding of the issues confronted by 
them as American and world citizens. It seems 
possible, therefore, that the junior college may fur- 
nish the answer to a good many of these needs. 


In conclusion the President expressed the 
hope that the association “at this critical time 
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may devise ways of serving most effectively the 
needs of American education and especially the 
postwar needs of ex-service men and women.” 


THE ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 
PROVIDES CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 

By December 1, 1943, ninety thousand men 
and women had enrolled as students in the 
Armed Forces Institute, the headquarters of 
which are at the University of Wisconsin. 
Highty-three American colleges and universities 
are co-operating in the far-flung task. Louis 
P. Lochner, NBC commentator, who spent 21 
years in Germany for the Associated Press, ex- 
plained the purpose of the institute as follows: 


The men in combat units are too busily engaged 
to have much time for thought. They sink into 
their bunks exhausted—if bunks they have. But 
what of those other millions who have some leisure 
between the routine of their Army or Navy lives? 
I do not refer to the Americans in uniform assigned 
to university campuses as a part of their profes- 
sional training. 

What, then, is the Armed Forces Institute that 
has emerged as such an epochal undertaking? It 
is a gigantic correspondence school which keeps in 
touch with the student, no matter how far away 
and at how lonely a spot of our globe he may be. 


Clarence A. Dykstra, president, University of 
Wisconsin, who was appointed first director of 
Selective Service, has been most active and in- 
fluential in the preparation of educational pro- 
grams for men and women in the military 
forces. 

The correspondence course is open to any 
enlisted man after four months’ service. He 
applies to the institute, which is operated by 
the Army, with a brigadier general at the head 
of the entire program. The eatalogue offers 68 
courses, as developed at the University of Wis- 
consin, but the applicant can choose any of the 
co-operating colleges or universities. Among 
the subjects offered at the University of Wis- 
eonsin are English, foreign languages, mathe- 
maties, science, business, mechanical and elee- 
trical engineering, civil engineering, and archi- 
tecture. From all the institutions affiliated in 
the work, 300 subjects are offered. 

To maintain contact with the students and to 
obviate their forgetting subject matter between 
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mails, the institute has four branches outside 
continental limits; namely, in England, Egypt, 
Australia. Daily through their 


Hawail, and 


offices go a great mass of papers—the corre- 
spondence of enlisted men and women in the 
Pacific, the Near East, and Europe. 

In the case of the University of Wisconsin, 
as much as 50 per cent of correspondence-course 
credits can be applied toward a_ university 


decree. 


THE AASA CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, 
FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1 

THE fourth regional conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, Chi- 
cago, February 28—Marech 1, will be similar in 
general pattern of program to the three pre- 
ceding conferences. At the first general session, 
February 28, Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, and president, AASA, will pre- 
Under the topic, “The People’s School: A 
National View,” papers will be presented by 
John E. Anderson, director, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, “Morale for 
a Free World,” and by Francis L. Bacon, su- 
perintendent, Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School, “Edueation for Civic Competence.” 

The second general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing will “The People’s 
Schools: An International View.” William J. 
Hamilton, superintendent of schools, Oak Park 
(Ill.), will preside. The following papers have 
been announced: “The Convention Exhibit,” 
Elliott C. Spratt, president, Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA; “The Schools of Great 
Britain Carry On,” Dr. MeClure; and “Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace,’ Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadel- 


side. 


consider the topie, 


phia. 

The third general session, Tuesday afternoon, 
with Superintendent McClure in the chair, will 
be addressed by Thomas C. Boushall, president, 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia (Richmond), 
and chairman, Committee on Edueation, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, ““Edu- 
eation and Business,” and by DeWitt S. Mor- 
gan, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, 
“Protecting Home Rule in American Eduea- 
tion.” 

At the Wednesday morning 
Superintendent McClure in the 


session, with 


chair, an ad- 
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dress will be given by Charles H. Lake, super- 
intendent of schools, Cleveland, ‘“Readjusting 
the School Service to Postwar Needs.” Frank 
Cody, superintendent emeritus, Detroit public 
schools, and president emeritus, Wayne Univer- 
sity, will present an honorary life membership 
to Milton C. Potter, superintendent emeritus of 
schools, Milwaukee. 

The final general session, Wednesday after- 
noon, with Superintendent McClure again pre- 
siding, will consider the following topies, with 
speakers as indicated: “School Citadels of De- 
mocracy,” Claude V. Courter, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati; “Health and Physical Edu- 
cation,’ William H. Johnson, superintendent of 
“Preserving the American 


schools, Chicago; 


Heritage,’ Edgar G. Doudna, secretary and 
director of teacher-training, Wisconsin State 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools; and 


“What’s Right with American Youth,’ Henry 
H. Hill, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh. 
All sessions will be held in the Grand Ball- 


room, Palmer House. 


THE HORACE MANN LEAGUE TO HOLD 
A DINNER-MEETING, FEBRUARY 28 


Carrot G. Pearse, secretary-general, the 
Horace Mann League, has announced that the 
annual dinner-meeting of the league will be held 
on February 28 in connection with the Chicago 
conference of the AASA. The meeting will be 
held in the Club Building Lounge of the Palmer 
House. A program of brief talks will center 
about the general topie, “Selling America to 
Americans.” Participating in the program will 
be Uel W. Lamkin, president, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College (Maryville) ; Lyle 
W. Ashby, editorial staff, Journal of the NEA; 
Grady Arizona State 
Teachers College (Tempe); D. F. Dickerson, 
superintendent of schools, Nashwauk ( Minn.) ; 
W iseonsin 


Gammage, president, 


] 


and Edgar G. Doudna, 
State Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 
Following the general program, Dr. Pearse 
will tell of his “Boyhood Experiences along a 
Pioneer Trail,’ and Howard R. 
fessor emeritus of English, New York Univer 


secretary, 


Driggs, pro- 
sity, will give a lecture, illustrated with colored 
motion pictures, “Historie Pioneer Trails of the 


West.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’S 
“FULL-SERVICE” CONTRACTS 
FOR PROFESSORS 

Tue following statement was released by the 
University of Chicago Office of Press Relations 
under date of January 29: 

Full-service contracts for new faculty members 
of the University of Chicago with the rank of as- 
sistant professor or higher have been approved by 
the Board of Trustees. . . 

The full-time contracts will require that new fac- 
ulty members turn over to the university all outside 
compensation earned from royalties on books, lec- 
ture and consultant fees, and similar activities. To 
compensate for this loss of outside income, adjust- 
ment in salary levels is provided, particularly for 
the rank of assistant professors. 

‘*This basis of faculty service has the merit of 
improving salaries where they need it most,’’ Presi- 
dent Hutchins said in announcing the action. ‘‘It 
is designed to make possible the more rapid develop- 
ment of young men as scholars and teachers by re- 
moving the financial pressure which leads them to 
give time and energy to unproductive piece work.’’ 

Action of the board follows its adoption last 
autumn of a policy under which neither the univer- 
sity nor members of its staff are permitted to profit 
from patents arising out of research work. Exten- 
sion of this policy to provide for full-time service 
by faculty members was recommended by President 
Hutchins in his annual report last year. The fac- 
ulty of the Medical School... has been on a full- 
time basis since the school opened in 1928. 

Present members of the faculty may voluntarily 
request transfer to the new type of contract, but 
will not be under any compulsion to do so.... 


In commenting further on the new policy, 
President Hutchins is quoted by the release as 
follows: 

Members of the faculty should engage in outside 
work only if it advances their work as professors 
and not because of the money that is in it. The 
only way in which you can make sure that they are 
doing their work because of its academic interest 
and not because of the money that is in it is to take 
the money away from them... . Professors should 
write books, but the money should go to the uni- 
versity. 

TWO CONTESTS SPONSORED BY 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
AUXILIARY 


THE American Legion Auxiliary is sponsor- 
ing an essay contest for junior- and senior-high- 
school pupils in “every state in the Union, the 
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District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Panama.” The subject announced is “Pioneer 
Pattern for the Nation of Tomorrow.” 

The committee believes that “pioneering in 
the field of education is one of the great needs 
of the nation of tomorrow” and that by means 
of the contest not only young people, but par- 
ents and members of the auxiliary, will become 
interested in the educational needs of the 
country. 

The prizes will be 52 sets of the “World Book 
Enecyclopedia”—one for a winner in each legion 
department—donated by the publishers, the 
Quarrie Corporation. In addition to a set of 
the encyclopedia, the author of the essay 
“judged to be the best of all essays submitted 
will receive a cash award of $100.” 

Posters announcing the conditions of the con- 
test, as well as a reading list prepared by the 
reference staff of the Quarrie Library, may be 
secured on request by persons interested in 
sponsoring the contest. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to The Reference Library, World Book 
Encyclopedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

The auxiliary is also sponsoring a contest for 
boys and girls in each of the following groups: 
grades 4-6, grades 7-9, and grades 10-12. 
Lutie Long Smith, of Kansas City (Mo.), chair- 
man of the National Poppy Committee, has an- 
nounced that the award for the best Poppy 
Poster will be $25 in each of the three groups, 
or units. For information and rules, write to 
the American Legion Auxiliary Headquarters, 
Indianapolis 4. The unit contest ends April 1, 
1944, and the national contest, September 1, 
1944. 


ELECTION OF A NEW TRUSTEE FOR. 
THE SAE 
AccorpDinG to the Articles of Incorporation, 
the Society for the Advancement of Education, 
Ine., is to be administered by seven Trustees. 
Because of the death of J. McKeen Cattell, 
January 20, the members of the society are 
asked to make nominations for a successor to 
his post. Any name, or names, proposed by 
20 or more of the members will be placed on 
a ballot which will be mailed to the members 
during the week of March 13. 
The Trustees have nominated Guy E. Snavely, 
executive director, Association of American Col- 
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leges, to sueceed Dr. Cattell, and, as announced 
in SCHOOL AND Society, January 22, Henry W. 
Holmes, whose term expires in April, to succeed 


himself. 
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Members are urged to send nominations for 
both trusteeships to the office of the society, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, on or be- 
fore March 11. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE REVEREND RAYMOND 8S. HAUPERT, a mem- 
ber of the staff since 1926, has been named presi- 
dent, Moravian College and Theological Semi- 
nary (Bethlehem, Pa.), to sueceed the Reverend 
William N. Schwarze. 

COLONEL BLAKE RAGspALE VAN LEkER, dean of 
the consolidated colleges of engineering of the 
University of North Carolina and North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, has been elected president, Georgia School 
of Technology (Atlanta), to sueceed Marion L. 
Brittain. 

Witsur C. MUNNECKE, vice-president, Mar- 
shall Field and Company, Chieago, has been 
elected vice-president, the University of Chi- 
cago, according to an announcement by Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the university, Feb- 
ruary 14. Mr. Munnecke “will co-ordinate the 
business and administrative affairs of the uni- 
versity, including supervision of the work of 
the treasurer, the comptroller, and the business 


manager.” 


Epwarp H. Bonsai, Jr., professor of re- 
ligion and dean of student personnel, Parsons 
College (Fairfield, Iowa), has been elected to 
the newly created post of vice-president of the 


college. 


CLARENCE L. EcKEL, head of the department 
of civil engineering, College of Engineering, 
University of Colorado, has been appointed 
dean of the college to sueceed Herbert S. Evans, 
who retired last November 1. Warren Raeder, 
institutional representative of the ESMWT, has 
succeeded Dr. Eckel, and Roderick Downing, in 
turn, has succeeded Professor Raeder. 

DELEVAN E. WHALEY, for some years a member 
of the staff of Mt. Kemble School (Bernards- 
ville, N. J.), has been appointed headmaster of 
the school. 


Cartes W. Situ, Jr., a member of the 
research staff of the Department of State, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of 
history, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), to sue 
ceed Roy V. Magers, who will retire, Mareh 1, 


after forty-three years of service to the college. 


Epison H. Cramer, who has had a year's 
leave of absence to serve as regional director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, with head 
quarters in Denver, has returned to the School 
of Business, University of Colorado, to beeome 
director of the newly organized bureau of busi- 
ness research. 

WituiaM CLayton Bower, professor emeritus 
of religious edueation, the University of Chi- 
cago, will teach a course in religion and culture 
at the University of Kentucky during the spring 
quarter, opening March 20. 


Tue following promotions in rank have been 
approved by the Board of Supervisors of Loui- 
siana State University, according to an an- 
nouncement sent to SCHOOL AND Society under 
date of February 14: To professorships, Roy 
A. Ballinger, agricultural economies; Clair A. 
Brown, botany; and J. L. EK. Erickson, chem- 
istry. To associate professorships, St. John P. 
Chilton, botany; Ralph L. Wickiser, head of the 
department of fine arts, now on leave for service 
in the Navy; George H. Mickey, zoology; W. A. 
Lawrence, education; Max Goodrich and T. N. 
Hatfield, physies; Le Roy Carlson and Loren 
Davidson, music; and C. N. Ronstrom and H. A. 
Davis, School of Medicine. 
fessorships, James M. Baker, James B. Holley, 
B. F. Kukachka, and Pauline Cunningham, agri- 
culture; A. C. Albrecht and Kk. L. Nielson, arts 
Herbert, commerce; A. K. 
Ramsay, engineering; J. S. La Due and Wallace 
Sako, medicine; and in John MeNeese Junior 
College (Lake Charles), Dolive Benoit, M. Saba- 
tier, Clara L. Jones, Kathleen Allums, and W. J. 
Oakley. Glen N. 


To assistant pro- 


and sciences; Leo 


Cox, professor of hydraulics 
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and mechanics, was appointed head of the newly 
created department of hydraulic engineering. 


Grorce W. Swenson, head of the department 
of electrical engineering, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology (Houghton), has re- 
turned after a leave of absence of 18 months, 
during which he served as a consultant and 
operational analyst for the Army Air Forces. 
Chester Russell, Jr., who was acting head of the 
department during Dr. Swenson’s absence, has 


resigned to aecept a position in industry. 


ALTON W. Couuins, principal of the Wash- 


ington and MeKinley schools, Davenport 
(Iowa), was recently appointed to a teaching 
post in the department of vocational education, 
Wallace Wood has 


Purdue University. suc- 


ceeded Mr. Collins. 

Russet M. Geer, professor of classical lan- 
guages, Tulane University, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to undertake the study 
of educational problems growing out of the war. 
John H. Musser, professor of medicine, will 
serve as vice-chairman. The committee, in ¢o- 
operation with similar committees in other in- 
stitutions, will help to “form effective plans for 
higher edueation not only [in the university ] 
but also in the entire section.” At Louisiana 
State University, Fred C. Frey, dean of ad- 
chairman of a 
state committee to plan postwar edueation for 


ministration, has been named 
Louisiana, a part of the regional plan to be 
formulated by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Seeondary Schools. The state com- 
mittee comprises Clark L. Barrow, superintend- 
ent of schools, East Baton Rouge Parish; Rufus 
C. Harris, president, Tulane University; John 
KE. Coxe, state superintendent of education; 
Rodney Cline, dean, John MeNeese Junior Col- 
lege; J. Leon Clark, president, Southeastern 
Louisiana College (Hammond); and the Rev- 
erend P. A. Roy, president, Loyola University, 
New Orleans. 


MarGaret D. Gorpy, director of placement, 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), has been 
commissioned to make a six-month survey of 
tests and their use in occupational adjustment. 
The study is designed to help the students and 
alumnae of the college in planning postwar 


-areers. 
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R. L. Harris, lieutenant governor of the state 
and chairman of the State Board of Edueation, 
North Carolina, appointed a Committee on 
Negro Education at the meeting of the board, 
January 13. The committee is composed of the 
following members of the board: Henry R. 
Dwire, vice-president, Duke University, chair- 
man; L. M. Massey, Zebulon; Carl A. Rudisill, 
Cherryville; Santford Martin, Winston-Salem; 
and William C. Dawson, Elizabeth City. The 
committee will “study the problem of consoli- 
dation of the state’s Negro schools in order to 
provide more and better educational opportuni- 
ties, including agricultural and vocational train- 
ing.” The findings and recommendations are to 
be reported “to the 1945 General Assembly.” 


WAYNE UNIversSITY recently announced the 
appointment of the following members of the 
staff to the Graduate Council: Benjamin B. 
Asheom, associate professor of Spanish; Max 
Coral, assistant profesor of mathematics; Kath- 
erine Chamberlain, associate professor of phys- 
ics; Hans O. Haterius, professor of physiology ; 
Earl C. Kelley, professor of education; Alfred 
McClung Lee, professor of sociology; Marie I. 
Rasey, professor of education; John C. Sulli- 
van, associate professor of educational psychol- 
ogy; and John Wilcox, professor of English. 
William H. Pyle, director, Graduate School, as 
an ex-officio member, is head of the council. 


Merritt K. BENNETT and Ho_prooK WorkK- 
ING, professors of economics, Food Research In- 
stitute, Stanford University, have been elected 
fellows of the American Statistical Association. 
According to the rules of the association, “Fel- 
lows shall be statisticians of established reputa- 
tion, elected by unanimous vote of the Commit- 
tee on Fellows. ... The number shall not exceed 
150 at any time.” Election is for life. Helen C. 
Farnsworth, associate economist of the institute, 
has been elected president of the San Francisco 
chapter of the association. 


Witiiam G. Cocuran, professor of mathe- 
matical statisties, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), has been 
granted leave of absence to work with the Ap- 
plied Mathematics Panel, Princeton University. 
Leray Doig Benedict, associate professor of 
economics, has resigned. 
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Masgor JOHN A. JIMeERSON, formerly exeecu- 
tive Nebraska State College 


(Peru), who has been serving as chief of the 


dean, Teachers 
eround-training unit, Army Air Forces, will 
soon become director of education in the morale 
division of the AAF., 


ErNgEstT V. HOLtLIs, co-ordinator for the Com- 
mision on Teacher Edueation, ACE, has been 
appointed senior specialist in higher edueation, 
U. S. Office of Edueation. 

LILLIE STEPHENS, former instructor in home- 
(Iowa) High School, 


recently appointed state supervisor of home- 


making, Sae City was 


making edueation for Texas. 


HeLEN ALBERT has been appointed assistant 
state supervisor of distributive edueation for 
Iowa to sueceed Kenneth I. Jonson, who has 
taken a position in a war plant in Cedar Rapids. 
Miss Albert, a former teacher in Iowa schools, 
has a background of personnel work in depart- 
ment stores in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, and New York City. 


RECENT elections to superintendencies of 
schools in North 


February as follows: J. 


Carolina were announced in 
W. Wilson, Mecklen- 
burg County, to sueceed John C. Lockhart; 
J. G. Hagaman, Shelby, to sueceed W. E. Aber- 


nethy, who is in service with the armed forces; 


— 


1K. Singley, Tryon-Saluda, to sueceed Mareus 
B. Caldwell, who has also gone into the armed 
services. 

Rovert W. Gipson, superintendent of schools, 
Redfield (S. D.), has sueceeded C. L. MeDowell 
in the superintendency at Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


CLARENCE E. Tosras, Jr., headmaster, Perki- 
omen Sehool (Pennsburg, Pa.), has tendered his 
resignation to the Board of Trustees to become 
effective, June 3. 


W. C. BrenkeE has retired as chairman of 
the department of mathematics, University of 
Nebraska, but will continue in the professorship 
for the rest of the academic year. 


ErnHet Bartey DuBuron, head of the depart- 
ment of costume design, Emerson College of 


Oratory (Boston), resigned, February 1. 


H. M. Dixon, for the past 23 years superin- 
tendent of schools, Kendallville (Ind.), will re- 


tire, July 31. 
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Recent Deaths 

GEORGE W. Goprrey, director of agricultural 
relations, lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts (Ames), died, February 11, ae- 
cording to a brief message received by ScHoou 
AND Society, February 17. 

CHARLES WASHBURN NICHOLS, associate pro- 
fessor of English, died suddenly, February 15, 
Dr. Nichols joined the 


staff of the university in 1907 as instructor in 


at the age of sixty years. 
rhetoric, becoming successively assistant pro- 
fessor of rhetorie (1911), assistant professor ot 
English (1921), and associate professor, 1937. 
Brown ScCHERER, former 
Institute of 
(Pasadena), suecumbed to a heart attack, Feb- 
Dr. 


Scherer, who was considered one of the coun- 


JAMES AUGUSTIN 


president, California Technology 


ruary 15, at the age of seventy-three years. 


try’s outstanding authorities on Japan, taught 
Imperial Government School 


1898, he became 


in the English 
(Saga, Japan), 1892-96. In 
professor of history, Lutheran Seminary 
(Charleston, S. C.), a post that he held until 
1904, when he assumed the presidency of New- 
berry (S. C.) College. 


dency of the California Institute of Technology 


He went to the presi- 


in 1908 and remained in this post until 1920. 


He was editor of the English department, 
Japanese-American News (1925-26); director 
(1926-31), 
sponding 

1938. Until poor health forced his retirement 
last year, Dr. Scherer had been working for 
the OWI, making biweekly short-wave broad 


casts across the Pacifie in an effort to offset the 


Southwest Museum; and_ ecorre- 


editor, Pasadena Star-News, since 


influence of the Japanese war lords. 

GEORGE RANSOM TwISss, professor emeritus 
of education and educational consultant, the 
Ohio State University, died, February 16. Dr. 
Twiss, who was eighty years old at the time of 
his death, had served as a teacher of sciences 
(1885-91), Rayen High School, 
(Ohio); in the Central High School (1891-94) 
and as head of the department (1894-1908), 


Columbus; and as high-school] visitor (1908-14), 


Youngstown 


professor of the principles and practices of edu- 
eation (1914-33), and professor of education 
and educational consultant (1933-34), the Ohio 
State University. 


ALFRED WILLIAM MILDEN, dean emeritus, Col- 
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lege of Liberal Arts, and head of the department 
of classics, University of Mississippi, died, Feb- 
ruary 16, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. 
Milden had served the university since 1910, as 
professor of Greek, dean (1920-36), and head 
of the department of classics, since 1936. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK WILLIAM 
Hinricus, Jr., dean of upper classmen, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, died, February 
17, at the age of sixty-six years. Lieutenant 
Colonel Hinrichs had served as assistant pro- 
fesor of applied mechanies (1910-14) and pro- 
fessor (1914-19), University of Rochester (N. 
Y.), and associate professor of mechanies 
(1921-23) and professor and dean, since 1923. 


Maryerre H. Lum, former head of the de- 
partment of music, Bridgman Academy for 
Girls (Peiping, China), died, February 17, at 
the age of fifty-four years. Miss Lum, who was 
born in Denver, went to China in 1917 under 
the auspices of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. Through her study of Chinese folk- 
songs and her settings of Chinese children’s 
poems to music, she eame to be known as the 
“misionary of music.” Her services continued 
until the war forced her return to this country 
in 1941. 


THe Reverend Ropert 8. Jounston, S8.J., 
professor of religion and philosophy, Marquette 
University (Milwaukee), died, February 18, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Father Johnston 
served as a teacher (1897-99), Detroit High 
School; member of the staff (1899-1901), Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Detroit University; teacher 
(1901-02), St. Xavier High School, Cincinnati; 
teacher (1907-08), Marquette University High 
School; professor of ethies (1908-09), pro- 
fessor of fundamental theology (1911-27), and 
president (1930-36), St. Louis University; pro- 
fessor of dogmatic and patristie theology (1927- 
29) and professor of graduate theology (1929- 
30), St. Mary’s Seminary (Mundelein, III.) ; 
and professor of religion and philosophy (since 
1936), Marquette University. 


ELEANOR RowLanp WEMBRIDGE, psychologist 
and former dean of women, Reed College (Port- 
land, Ore.), died, February 20, in her sixty-first 
year. Dr. Wembridge served as assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology (1906-12), Mt. Holyoke 
College; professor of psychology and dean of 
women (1912-17), Reed College; referee (1926- 
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36), Juvenile Court, Cleveland; and clinical 
psychologist in California, since 1936. 

BroTHer APELLES JASPER, F.S.C., instructor 
in English and library science, LaSalle Military 
Academy (Oakdale, N. Y.), died, February 20. 
Brother Jasper, who was sixty-five years old at 
the time of his death, had taught in parochial 
schools in New York for a number of years be- 
fore going to Manhattan College (New York 
City) as professor of philosophy (1913), be- 
coming president (1918) and later dean of arts 
and sciences (1921), a post that he held until 
1933. 


Coming Events 

THE midwestern sectional meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Directors and Super- 
visors of Special Education will be held in Room 
755, Board of Edueation Building, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, February 28-29. The 
discussions will center around the general topie, 
“Present and Pending Problems in Special Edu- 
sation.” 

REGIONAL Physical Fitness institutes have 
been scheduled for March 2-4 at the University 
of Utah, under the chairmanship of Bernice 
Moss, director of health, physical education, and 
recreation, Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction, and at the Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka 
(Kans.), March 7-9, under the chairmanship of 
Strong Hinman, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Topeka. 

Aw Institute on Postwar Problems will be 
held at Boston University, Mareh 11-13, during 
the annual observance of the university’s Foun- 
ders’ Day. Among the speakers scheduled are: 
Erie Allen Johnston, national president, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, president, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Charles Seymour, president, Yale Uni- 
versity; Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (New York 
City); Jaeques Maritain, former professor of 
philosophy, University of Paris; C. Bromley 
Oxnam, Boston resident bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church; William W. Pierson, dean, Grad- 
uate School, University of North Carolina; and 
Warren S. Thompson, of the Seripps Founda- 
tion for Population Research, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tue Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers will hold its annual 
spring meeting in New York City, March 28-29. 
The program will be announced at a later date. 
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Shorter Papers... 





CO-ORDINATING TEACHER-EDUCA- 
TION RESOURCES IN UNIVER- 
SITIES 


THERE is a commonly aecepted principle in 
the field of publie administration which states 
that, where a division of work among several 
co-ordination of this 

It would seem that 


agencies is inescapable, ¢ 
work becomes mandatory. 
this principle is applicable in universities— 
especially those universities which are organized 
on a multiple-system basis. In these universi- 
ties—and 75 per cent of American universities 
are included in this eategory—teacher-edueation 
is divided among many schools and departments. 

Teacher-edueation, under any scheme of or- 
ganization, calls for the combined efforts of 
many specialists, each working in his own field. 
Only, however, when the work of all these spe- 
cialists is co-ordinated ean the results of their 
specialisms be made effective. This eo-ordina- 
tion, however, becomes next to impossible if the 
related duties in a particular field of teacher- 
education are divided to a point where a given 
major responsibility requires less than the full 
time of one individual. In other words, co- 
ordination eannot be achieved as long as defi- 
nitely related teacher-edueation duties which 
could, and should, be performed by one indi- 
vidual are divided among many people. When 
duties are thus distributed, it often happens, 
particularly in fields such as science and En- 
glish, for instanee, that each instructor devotes 
but a small proportion of his time to the 
teacher-education phase of his responsibilities. 
This leads frequently to a lowering of the qual- 
ity of instruction in courses designed for the 
preparation of teachers. Instruction should be 
at its best in these courses because it signifi- 
cantly influences those who, subsequently, will 
themselves set the standards of teaching in a 
given field. A lower quality of instruction in 
teacher-eduecation courses, ofttimes, is not the 
result of a lack of interest on the part of those 
who work in the programs, nor is it due to lack 
of ability. It is usually traceable to a failure 
of those who administer universities to eo-ordi- 
nate teacher-education responsibilities in a way 


that will render conditions favorable to the 


development of high standards in all the fields 
of teacher-edueation. 

An analysis of the problem leads always to 
the same conelusion, namely, that co-ordination 
is essential to a strong teacher-edueation pro- 
gram within a university, and that co-ordination 
ean best be accomplished in the multiple-system 
universities by employing specialists in given 
teacher-edueation fields, such as social-studies 
education, English edueation, and the like, and 
then assigning to these specialists the respon- 
sibility for performing all those duties related 
to the preparation of teachers in their respective 
fields. 


assigned regardless of the school or department 


The duties of these specialists will be 


in which such duties happen to be located and 
will inelude training teachers to teach at all 
levels of education from the nursery school 


The work 


instance, 


through the university. of such a 


specialist might, for include such 
duties as advising all students in the university 
who are preparing, say, to be teachers of science 
at the high-school or junior-college level. He 
could help build curricula for such students. 
He could teach courses in the teaching of science 
in the elementary school, science in the high 


He eould 


supervise all student-teaching in science. He 


school, and science in the college. 


could write and do research in science educa- 
tion. He could help organize undergraduate 
courses in science which would be appropriate 
for prospective teachers who wish to study 
science as a background to teaching but who 
are not specializing in the science area. He 
could, if necessary, and if time permitted, teach 
Thus, 


he would both teach science and teach teachers 


some of these content courses himself. 
how to teach science. The major point is that 
his specialty would be the training of teachers 
to teach science and to this end he would devote 
his entire energy. He would be the leader in 
the university in the science-education area and 
would, at the same time, develop leadership in 
his ficid outside the university. His influence 
outside the university would extend to all levels, 
from the nursery school through college and 
His staff would 


make the science-education program more than 


university. presence on the 


a mere aggregation of courses. 
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Since the duties assigned to a given individual 
may, in such a plan, be widely distributed, the 
organization must permit a specialist to perform 
them regardless of the fact that they are divided 
among a number of schools and departments. 
Most of the physical facilities which a science 
teacher needs, for instance, are either in techni- 
cal schools or in colleges of liberal arts. A good 
course for elementary-school seience teachers 
might be entitled “Man and the Physical 
World,” and might be offered only in a ecorrela- 
tion department of a college of liberal arts. 
Supervision of student-teaching in science might 
be in a school of education. The organization, 
then, should be such that a specialist in science 
education could teach “Man and the Physical 
World” in a correlation department, use the 
facilities of the science department, and super- 
vise student-teachers in the publie schools. 

The organizational picture would not, of 
course, be the same in all fields. The duties of 
no two specialists would be distributed alike. 
In some cases, for instance, the specialist would 
be an individual whose duties would be limited 
to a single school or department of education. 
Such would be true of an educational psycholo- 
gist, a professor of school administration, and 
others with similar functions. 

A plan of organization which provides for 
such co-ordination assures the specialist status 
in the university equal to that afforded a man 
in any other field. Assigning clear-cut respon- 
sibilities for special aspeets of teacher-education 
to a specialist will provide him with the oppor- 
tunity to devote his full time and energy to this 
one task. It will provide him also with the 
same incentive for success in the teacher-educa- 
tion field as is provided specialists in any other 
field. Thus a situation would be avoided in 
which the teacher-education aspects of a special 
field are treated as appendages to a program, 
and suecess in that phase has little or nothing 
to do with judging the merits of a professor. 
This correlation of teacher-education responsi- 
bilities is demanded if the work is to be made 
appealing to the specialist who is equipped to 
handle teacher-edueation work. He will not be 
interested if he recognizes that his prestige on 
the campus, his promotions, and so forth, are 
not influenced materially by his suecess in 
teacher-education courses. 
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The plan of co-ordinating teacher-edueation 
functions around specialists insures the use of 
all the university’s facilities. Many parts of a 
university should be associated in the teacher- 
education program and the use of all these parts 
is fundamental to the assurance of a good qual- 
ity of teacher-preparation. If, for any reason, 
all these parts are not utilized in the teacher- 
education program, the university is not fully 
discharging its obligation. If some resource 
cannot satisfactorily serve the major function 
for which it was set up and fulfill a teacher- 
education need in addition, then it should be 
augmented to a point where it is adequate to 
serve both functions. Because a facility is 
located in a school of medicine, for instance, 
its use should not be so restricted that it cannot 
be utilized in the training of those who need 
the facility, even though they are not planning 
to enter medicine. It is as shortsighted to limit 
a single facility to the fulfillment of a single 
function as it is to duplicate a facility in every 
school where need for such a facility is found. 
The specialists in teacher-education fields would 
be expert in showing the potentialities of uni- 
versity-wide facilities, including staff and equip- 
ment, for teacher-edueation. This would be a 
part of the exercise of their leadership. 

Universities operating on the multiple system 
do not always face squarely the problem of 
giving complete and adequate teacher-education 
in a given field. The excellent Harvard report 
analyzing the problem as it pertains to English 
at the high-school level implies this, as does the 
interesting reorganization experience at Syra- 
euse University. 

It is the contention of this paper that the 
level of teacher-education in multiple-system 
universities can be greatly improved by a co- 
ordination of the many agencies which now 
operate more or less independently of one an- 
other in the discharge of the teacher-education 
funetion, and that such co-ordination can be 
accomplished best by organizing the teacher- 
edueation activities around a core of specialists 
representing the various teacher-education fields. 


J. M. HuGHes 
ACTING DEAN, 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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CONVERSATIONS ON AMERICAN the American Revolution democracy was of 


FUNDAMENTALS 
The Republic. By CHarutes A. Bearp. Pp. 
The Viking Press, 1943. $3.00. 


THe Repuswic of Charles A. Beard is prop- 


xili + 365. 


erly subtitled “conversations on fundamentals.” 
Rarely have fundamentals been presented so 
eloquently and entertainingly as in these twenty- 
one essays, written in dialogue form. The mag- 
netie pole, around which the essays are woven, 
is “our Republic, as strengthened, developed, 
and governed under the Constitution,” for this 
is obviously the chief concern of “Americans 
whose strongest affections are centered here”’— 
that is, in America. The conversations start 
with the Preamble to the Constitution, nay, with 
the first words of that Preamble, and proceed, 
week after week, to illuminate the vitals of the 
Constitution, concluding with two conversations 
devoted to the role of America in foreign affairs 
and a prognosis as to the future. This approach 
Dr. Beard the 
reader is offered intellectual delicacies varying 


affords widest range, and the 
from ancient times to eurrent events, from his- 
tory, economies, law, and government to psy- 
chology and cultural anthropology. It is as 
though the author had decided to extract from 
his researches and maturity the fundamental 
verities, as he sees them, and to bequeath them 
to the American people. Although the reader 
may not entirely agree, the sincerity and knowl- 
edge of the author demand respect and con- 
sideration. 

The dialogues have a ring of reality. The 
protagonists, Robert Smyth and his wife, Susan, 
assume definite personalities, and the easual 
visitors to this discussion group seem alive, even 
though definitely “typed.” The dialogues erackle 
with the exchange and interplay of ideas, and 
the reader often wishes that he were actually 
present to applaud a statement, enter a dissent, 
seek further enlightenment, or perhaps ask a 
rhetorical question. 

The diseussion of democracy under the Con- 
stitution is a ease in point. Beard, fortified by 
an armful of notes from his files, illustrates that 
the connotation of that word has been continu- 
During the days of 


ously undergoing change. 





dangerous and dubious flavor, but with the 
passage of years it gained respectability, until 
comparatively recently Woodrow Wilson gave 
sanction to the United States as a democraey. 
Beard’s definition of demoeraey is in terms of a 
majority which might, coneeivably, vote for a 
tyrannical government. However, is it not in- 
herently part of democracy that the minority 
has the right to exist, and further to beeome the 
majority of tomorrow? Beard prefers to find 
the protection of human and property rights not 
in democracy but in the Constitution, where 
“they are put beyond the reach of ordinary ma- 
jorities and pluralities.” 

The seminar on foreign policies is arranged 


Here, 


advoeates of specific plans for postwar interna- 


differently from the other conversations. 


tional organization present their ideas to a small 
gathering, and Beard takes for himself the de- 
How- 


ever, Beard’s well-known predilections regard- 


lectable duty of demolishing these plans. 


ing the feasibility of international planning 
provides ample reason for questioning his eon- 
clusions. He states, for example, that the su- 
preme object of our foreign policy should be 
to promote the interests of the American people, 
not to bring permanent peace to the world— 
as though the two were mutually exclusive. Nor 
does Beard accept this fact, that the urgent 
necessity for truly effective international eo- 
operation outweighs any potential flaws of spe- 
cific plans thus far proposed. Again, when the 
disputants pounce on Beard for being negative 
and cynical, the “old isolationist” makes certain 
hold the United Nations together 
on practical issues, write a short treaty, subject 


suggestions: 


it to renewal after ten years, and “leave some- 
thing to Providence.” Do these suggestions 
come to grips with the realities of the present 
world situation? 

The conversations end on a note of fatalism, 
for “America is fated to be America” and ean 
never become a totalitarian state with all the 
attendant hocus-poecus. This is reassuring. 
Yet, what makes Beard feel that Americans are 
so different from the peoples of Europe? Must 
we not, rather, be perpetually on guard, and 
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learn from the experiences of the past twenty- BRICKER, JOHN W., and KENNETH C, Ray. War- 
6 ae time Problems and Adaptations of Business Edu- 
Ive years! , cation in Ohio Schools (Business Education Bul- 

Dr. Smyth feels that Beard has given him a letin No. 1). Pp. 41. State Department of 
“kind of well-seasoned pessimism”; Mrs. Smyth Education, Columbus. 1943. 


feels that it is a “kind of well-reasoned op- e 


timism.” Whether or not the reader fully ee a : . aD 

m1 : BROENING, ANGELA M., A. Laura McGrecor, Lron- 
accepts Beard’s “human ultimates,” such di- ARD V. Koos, and GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER. Best 
Liked Literature—Book 1. Pp. xiv+562. Illus- 


vergence of opinion is testimony to the pro- 
' I trated. Ginn. 1944. $1.56 


voceativeness of the book. “By its power, both imaginative and realistic, litera 
eee ‘ ‘ ture helps the teen-age boy and girl to understand 

InvinG L. GorpoN home life and vocational life, the life of adventure, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. and the life of sacrifice. As readers, they range to 


distant lands and other times.” 


AMERICA AT WORK—COTTON e 
The Cotton Industry. By JOSEPHINE PERRY. FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W. Teaching as a Profession 
es ee SS iii OA‘ (Pamphlet No. 95). U.S. Office of Education. 
128 pp. New York: Longmans, Green. 1943. Pp. 34. Illustrated. Washington: Government 


$1.75. Printing Office, 1944. 10¢. 
Tue story of cotton, one of the oldest raw e 
materials on earth, is presented in this text to 7 s 2 : 
ans sa ead scan: i WiLuiaMs, L. A. Secondary Schools for American 
the youth of America. The material brings au- Youth (American Edueation Series). Pp. xii+ 
thentic information to the attention of boys and 531. Illustrated. American Book Comps any, 88 
i : Wr ashi FR ie: f Lexington Ave., New York. 1944. $3.25. 
girls in an interesting Tashion. acts are pre- This text has been written entirely for upper-division 


: ae : a college students who are beginning to prepare for 
Se » V 1S or Ge rs Ss, . i b - . 
ented without re: orting to tec hnic ities entrance into the teaching profession. 


The twelve chapters of Perry’s book relate the 








early history of the cotton industry in both 


Europe and America, cover the topics of cotton 

culture, preparation of cotton for market and ] IAA 

marketing, and the several inventions which 

For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 

: ne versities have pooled the funding of retire- 

the growth of the manufacture of cotton. The ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 

uses of cotton and its by-products, especially tribute— 

cottonseed oil, are set forth. Chapter LX indi- To the Carnegie Corporation of New 

; : Std ‘alizati : 4 York and the Carnegie Foundation 

cates the degree of specialization found in for the Advancement of Teaching, the 

typical large cotton-mill establishments and the vision of whose officers, backed by 

gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 

b TIAA what it is; 

produetion and research. To trustees and administrative officers 
The text is amply illustrated. It is recom- of more than 200 colleges and uni- 

versities who have strengthened their 


have revolutionized the industry, and describe 


skill and pride of craftsmen who are engaged in 


mended for both schools and libraries as a text institutions in many ways by bringing 
and for reference material. them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 

JENNIE MAE NEWTON Mart their students; 
Burra.o, N. Y. To college staff members whose thrift 


thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age 
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